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YOUTH AND CRIME 


Wuo is responsible for the fact that 
youth is an outstanding contributor to 
felony and law defiance? Certainly not 
youth alone. Youth did not choose its 
parents, its home or the social conditions 
and standards in which it moves. When 
youth first beeame conscious of itself it had 
parents, a home, and was in a world of 
matter and spirit. Youth has had nothing 
to do with its heredity and little to do with 
its environment. Our youth is the clay 
which adults have moulded. 

It is clear that our adult generation is 
largely responsible for our young law- 
breakers. It is our world. We made it. 
Of course our standards and our ideals 
were in many respects set by our forebears. 
But this does not excuse us. We can not 
put the responsibility on them. A shifting 
process of this kind would finally reach 
Adam and Eve and lodge the guilt of pro- 
ducing twentieth-century criminals with 
them. We inherited the past and became 
the guardians of it. We received it in its 
glory and in its shame. We, the adults of 
to-day, are the custodians of civilization. 
As such we can make no boast of producing 
a law-abiding youth. Truly the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children. 

In a further inquiry to explain the pres- 
ence of our juvenile criminals, we recognize 
an alliance between entertainment and 
business. The play instinct is in children 
as it is in the young of all animal life. It 
is as natural for a child to romp as it is for 
a lamb to frolic. Moreover, recreation is an 
absolute requirement for health and vigor 
in both youth and maturity. We willingly 
give to youth time to play and engage in 
recreation. For its leisure hours we gladly 


grant the use of wholesome entertainment. 
To play, recreation and entertainment we 
dedicate games and sports, dancing and 
music, the theater and the movies. In 
addition to these we dedicate the great out- 
doors with its shady nooks, its winding 
lanes and its deep blue sky, sometimes a 
twinkle, with stars and the silvery moon, 
sometimes a blaze of red in a golden sun- 
set. And we also dedicate the artists’ 
world of books and pictures and that choice 
gift of the gods, noble conversation. 

Business is too frequently more con- 
cerned with youth’s wants than its needs. 
Consequently business studied the list of 
items dedicated to play, recreation and 
entertainment to see which ones could be 
made most attractive to youth. It was of 
no concern whether or not an item had 
strong and numerous points in its favor for 
the development of manliness; the consid- 
eration was whether or not the item could 
be made so attractive that youth would con- 
tinually choose it. In this way business 
made capital out of the play life of youth 
and in this way commercialized entertain- 
ment was born. 

This alliance between business and enter- 
tainment is very prominently seen in ar- 
rangements for playing pool, billiards and 
other games; for dancing and for the 
movies. The members of this alliance are 
like two chemicals, neither of which is 
necessarily injurious in itself, but the com- 
bination of which produces disaster. The 
amusements most susceptible to this alli- 
ance are not in themselves dangerous. 
Their injury comes largely from the condi- 
tions under which they are made available 
and the atmosphere in which they function. 

Commercialized entertainment secures 
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profits through paid admissions or some 
other form of income. The more admis- 
sions the larger the profits. Naturally the 
management of a commercialized entertain- 
ment offers every inducement to secure the 
largest possible patronage. It measures its 
success by the number of people it reaches. 

Manifestly this is a false measuring rod. 
When the patrons of an entertainment are 
led by it to higher types of manhood and 
womanhood, then it is successful. It builds 
character. The true measuring rod for 
entertainment is elevation of life and 
formation of character. If entertainment 
is commercialized, it will in most cases be 
like an opiate, the casual use of which soon 
becomes habitual. 

The movie has many marks of a commer- 
cialized entertainment. Here we find an 
audience made of people from ten to forty- 
nine years of age. Nearly one third of those 
attending are under nineteen. The direc- 
tors of the movies have already made a sur- 
vey of seventy-six of the largest high schools 
of the United States to find the rate of 
attendance of the pupils at their shows. In 
their report they regret that the average 
rate of attendance is only a little over once 
per week. 

At the First International Congress on 
Movie Picture Arts a leading director said: 
‘**We appeal to babies and children and the 
childish minds of grown-up people. Don’t 
try to elevate us... . Don’t give us sex. 
We can’t do it. We would love to do it if 
it would bring us the coin. We want 
money. This is a money-making business 
as well as an art.’’ 

Whenever money-making dominates any 
form of entertainment, it will destroy its 
usefulness. It has now almost ruined ath- 
leties. What is more important is that it 
destroys life itself. A pleasure-bound indi- 
vidual seldom recognizes law. An habitual 
seeker of amusement knows little of the 
statutes and the constitutions. A partaker 
of the drug of commercialized entertain- 
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ment sleeps on duty, ignores the call to 
labor and reaps his harvest in court rooms 
and cells. An alliance between business 
and commercialized entertainment wil] 
choke out respect for law and order and 
the passion for righteous conduct. 

We must free entertainment from com- 
mercialism. We must divorce it from busi- 
ness. We must substitute beautiful social 
amusements for harmful ones. Free parks 
with baseball, football and __ basketball 
grounds, tennis courts, golf links and other 
arrangements for healthful amusements 
should be encouraged. Despite the low and 
sensational in the movie, it has largely 
eliminated the vulgar theatrical show. It 
has a most wonderfully strong uplifting 
power to furnish clean amusement. 

The true guardians of healthful social 
amusement are the home, the school and the 
church. These institutions can guarantee 
us clean entertainment under wholesome 
environment and a healthful atmosphere. 
They can afford to use the true measuring 
rod to determine their success. Unless they 
have the capacity to create the makers of 
safe and sane agencies for entertainment, 
there is little hope that the waters of juve- 
nile crime will assuage. We believe they 
have this capacity and we believe that with 
the retreating of these waters youth will 
more and more accelerate the movement by 
learning to entertain itself. Then will it 
rejoice in art, seek recreation in nature, 
find joy in music, relax by reading and be 
refreshed by refined conversation. 

The relation of social amusement to 
erime suggests the consideration of the 
effect of leisure on conduct. 

At no time in the world’s history have 
the resources of nature been so nearly at 
our disposal. The sea has yielded her 
riches. The hidden treasures of the earth 
have been found. Distance has been largely 
overcome. The civilized world has become 
a vast community. Inventive genius has 
devised countless appliances to give man 
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mastery over nature. The industrial revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century marked an 
epoch in civilization. With it modern in- 
dustrial relations begin. 

Machinery and economic organization 
have so increased man’s productive powers 
that the hours of labor have been greatly 
shortened. We have left the from-sun-to- 
sun-day in our great industrial plants. We 
are predominately an eight-hour-a-day na- 
tion. Some are bold enough to predict that 
soon we will be able to do the necessary 
labor in a four-hour day. At any rate 
there is at the disposal of the laboring man 
after his work is over several hours each 
day. We eall this his leisure time. 

Society participates in this leisure. For 
the purposes of our study youth shares in 
it. The disposition which youth makes of 
its leisure hours is a great factor in shap- 
ing its attitude toward authority and legal 
sanctions. 

From every hand youth receives invita- 
tions. They come from recreational sources, 
from amusement centers, from social or- 
ganizations, from thousands of agents deal- 
ing with every sort of a device in sports and 
pastime. Some are clean and wholesome; 
some are not. Some call for the expendi- 
ture of considerable sums of money; some 
do not. Some demand expensive gowns and 
dresses; some do not. 

Youth makes its decision. By it stand- 
ards of dress are set, friends and associates 
are chosen, the limits of expense money are 
determined, and in general the make-up of 
ideals and ways of behavior are shaped. If 
the stream of entertainment follows an or- 
derly course, so does youth; if it is broken 
on the rocks of crime, so is youth. 

It is the realization of the part that lei- 
sure plays in modern life that school men 
have made it one of the cardinal aims of 
education. This is a comparatively new 
emphasis. It has not come too soon. It is 
almost as essential as vocational education. 
If schools can point out the way for a com- 
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mendable disposition of leisure hours, not 
only will there be a more wholesome atti- 
tude toward law and authority, but also a 
positive advance in civilization. 

The present wide-spread disrespect for 
law and order by young people can not be 
accounted for without a consideration of 
our home life. The family is the oldest in- 
stitution in the world. It is an elemental 
institution. Here are formed the choicest 
intimacies and companionships of life. 
Birth, marriage and death, three of the 
most significant experiences of man, make 
or break the family. Civilization knows no 
way for the race to reproduce itself except 
through the family. Our customs and in- 
terests and the problems of society nearly 
all originate with the family. It is the 
most elemental institution in the world. 

Obviously the standards and ideals of 
children are formed in the home. They 
usually carry them through life. A home 
that neglects to inculcate right habits of 
living and holy principles of conduct in its 
children has signally failed in a paramount 
obligation. Whatever contributes to this 
neglect helps to explain the behavior of 
youth. 

It is a patent observation that broken 
homes are seriously handicapped in the 
proper rearing of children. The inmates of 
reform schools and children appearing be- 
fore the juvenile courts come from families 
in which there has been a divorce, desertion 
or the death of one of the parents. Eighty- 
five to ninety per cent. of the children in 
the reform schools are from disorganized 
homes. In 1916 there was one divorce for 
every twelve marriages in the United States. 
Divorce has increased three times as fast as 
our population. It is obvious that too many 
homes, under conditions now existing, do 
not contribute to the development of young 
people filled with visions of obedience to 
law. 

Children should receive their first lessons 
in respect for authority from their parents. 
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Father and mother, by the nature of the 
family organization, are the seat of author- 
ity in the home. For this reason the bibli- 
eal injunction, ‘‘Children, obey your par- 
ents,’’ is right. There are at least three 
ways by which the home can develop law- 
abiding sons and daughters. In the very 
early years of the child, when it is learning 
about the power of nature, such as fire and 
water, heat and cold, and is becoming ac- 
quainted with knives and needles, automo- 
biles and trains, parents are the source of 
authority. They give the child the benefit 
of their experience. It is largely done in a 
dogmatic way. In this period ‘‘Yes’’ and 
‘*No’’ dominate in the parents’ relationship 
with the child. It has confidence in paren- 
tal instruction. It recognizes parental au- 
thority. Respect for the law of the home 
has been established. 

As the experiences of the child become 
wider, a second influence begins to count in 
the development of its attitude toward au- 
thority. This is the power of example. 
The child observes the conduct of father 
and mother. Whether it relates to the 
regulations of the public highway, or the 
Volstead Act, the rules of hunting and 
fishing, the payment of debts, the tax re- 
port or the disposition toward public utili- 
ties, the child observes. It is more influ- 
enced by what it sees father and mother do 
than by what it hears them say. Their 
conduct is a telling factor in the formation 
of the child’s attitude toward respect for 
authority and its ideals about obedience to 
law. 

By this time children have become old 
enough to consider questions of conduct on 
their merit. Parents now discuss with 
their children their relationship to law and 
authority. It is the period when positive 
teaching can be used effectively and is the 
third way by which the home develops 
right habits of conduct in children. 

These three influences are usually absent 
in a disorganized or broken home and in one 
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where there is a comparative lack of domes- 
ticity. To-day thousands live in boarding 
houses, at clubs or in hotels. Here neither 
parents nor children center their interests 
in home activities. Homes of this kind are 
not the centers of the pleasures and values 
of life. The real home has a competitor for 
its money and affection, the theater and the 
park, the club and hotel, the gay and bril- 
liant street. The invasion of the home by 
boarding house existence has robbed it of 
its individuality and beauty and in too 
many cases made it so many pigeon-holes 
in an apartment house. Under these con- 
ditions it is difficult for the home properly 
to function. Therefore, children too in- 
frequently bless a home and, when they do, 
too often fail to receive from their parents 
that training which insures well-ordered 
and righteous conduct. 

It is apparent that neither broken homes 
nor those where there is a comparative lack 
of domesticity can rear children with a 
wholesome attitude toward authority. Nor 
can homes where parental interest in chil- 
dren is obviously lacking. It is not enough 
to provide the bodily comforts; it is just as 
necessary to feed the spirit of the child. 
The duty of parents has only begun when 
food, clothing and shelter are provided. 
There yet remains the duty of establishing 
ideals of individual and social conduct. 
The obligation of parents to give adequate 
attention to their own children is para- 
mount. No other interest has a superior 
claim to their time and attention. Neither 
business nor society has a prior claim on 
parents. When parents meet this obliga- 
tion, they, like good shepherds, know the 
pastures where their children feed and 
recognize every alarming danger. 

Lack of parental interest is well illus- 
trated by this story from the experience of 
Roger Babson, our noted statistician. 

He was visiting the home of a famous manu- 


facturer, who tcok him out to his farm. The 
manufacturer showed Mr. Babson his cattle. 
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Above the head of each heifer and each cow was 
the pedigree. The most careful record was kept 
of every animal. He had a blue-print in his 
library at home of every one of those animals. 

Later in the evening—it was during the Christ- 
mas vacation—a young fellow drove up to the 
house in a fancy automobile, came in and asked 
for this manufacturer’s only daughter in order to 
take her to a party. Mr. Babson didn’t like the 
looks of the fellow very well. After they had gone 
out, he said to the father: ‘‘Who is that chap?’’ 
The father replied: ‘‘I don’t know; some friend 
of Mary’s.’’ 

The father had every one of his cows blue- 
printed, but he didn’t know the name of the man 
who came to get his daughter and who didn’t 
deliver her until two o’clock the next morning! 
That man was neglecting the human soul in his 
home. 


It seems evident that fathers and mothers 
have of late too loosely held the reins of 
parental authority. Until young people 
learn to respect the council of the home and 
to obey the commands given there, Amer- 
ica can little hope that they will obey the 
ordinances of our cities and the statutes of 
our state. Rules and regulations first come 
into the child’s experience in the home; 
here it should first learn to adjust itself to 
them. This is a supreme challenge to the 
homemakers of our generation. It can not 
be done without personal contact between 
parents and children. It can not be bought 
with money nor social position and prestige. 
This is a law of the home. 

Another institution is in part responsible 
for juvenile crime. This is the church. It 
has concerned itself too much with adults 
and not enough with children and young 
people. Its program has largely appealed 
to the adult. If more emphasis had been 
given to a program for youth, it is likely 
that a higher type of manhood and woman- 
hood could have been produced. 

There is an interesting relationship be- 
tween the ages of our law-breakers and the 
members of Sunday schools. According to 
the findings of Dean Athearn in his reli- 
gious survey of Indiana boys and girls be- 
gin to drop out of Sunday school at the age 
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of twelve. At fourteen, 25 per cent. are 
gone; at eighteen, 92 per cent. are gone. 
Criminal youth does not receive much re- 
ligious instruction. The influence of the 
church rarely touches the young law-break- 
ers. I make no attempt to explain why 
this is so. The fact remains that it is so. 

No one would confuse religion and the 
church. No one would fail to recognize the 
contribution of the church to civilization 
and its influence in contemporary life and 
institutions. No one would gainsay the 
fact that it is religion that counts in shap- 
ing conduct. It is religion that America 
needs. We can not expect youth to obey 
the laws of the state if it has not learned 
to obey the laws of God. 

Over a generation ago ‘‘Boss’’ Tweed 
stole six million dollars from the municipal- 
ity of New York. This was for himself. 
He was a generous thief. While he was 
providing for himself he took sixty millions 
for his friends. In the course of time he 
was indicted, tried and convicted. He was 
sent to prison. The warden asked him the 
questions given to all prisoners. He began: 
‘‘What is your name?’’ ‘‘William M. 
Tweed,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Your business?’’ 
And Tweed said, ‘‘Statesman.’’ ‘‘ Your re- 
ligion?’’ And this was the answer: ‘‘I 
haven’t any.’’ Tweed illustrates the fact 
that law-breakers generally do not build 
altars on which to pour out their devotion 
to Deity. 

We need more religious fervor. It will 
eurb our criminal steed. It will bring to 
us the spirit of personal responsibility. 
Whatever shortcomings the Puritan may 
have had, he believed in his own responsi- 
bility to God. This conviction was a chart 
and compass in the sea of his life. In the 
complex society of our day we have recog- 
nized the influence of the mob, of environ- 
ment and of the social forces so powerful in 
shaping conduct. We talk about the gre- 
garious mind. We recognize that the diver- 
sity of interests in this complex life dis- 
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tracts a person from one stimulation to an- 
other and tends to cause him to live on the 
surface of his mind. He is overwhelmed 
by the massiveness of his social environ- 
ment. He is unable to assert himself 
against the gargantuan influences that 
press around him. He is surrounded by 
a host of others no stronger than himself. 
In a wildness of uncertainty and confusion 
he does not develop a personality of his 
own. He does not harbor in his own heart 
a sense of personal responsibility. 

We need a revival of religion for this 
very purpose. Religious sanction controls 
both the open and the secret act. Here is 
the ‘‘eye that seeth in secret.’’ It restrains 
rich and poor, powerful and weak, alike. 
‘*The court of heaven can not be defied by 
the mighty, bribed by the rich, or evaded 
by the cunning.’”’ It not only restrains 
from the sense of feat; it also controls with 
the power of love. No one would break a 
beautiful relationship with the Unseen 
Friend. It also teaches the worshipper to 
work with God in order that a divine 
system may be brought to pass. This re- 
ligion of love and loyalty becomes a dis- 
tinct positive force which ennobles man 
and dedicates him to service. 

If youth mingled with adults whose sense 
of personal responsibility for doing their 
share of God’s work was obviously mani- 
fest, the crime wave would soon disappear. 
Religion gives adults this conviction. We 
need a revival of it. 

Obviously there is no magic formula for 
orderly and law-abiding conduct either in 
youth or maturity. We beat out our char- 
acter on the anvil of positive allegiance to 
our convictions. Our efforts are given to 
the building of right attitudes and ideals 
within us and in society. Surely the least 
we can do for young people is to give them 
an example of law-abiding conduct; to 
provide wholesome amusement for them; 
to direct them in their disposition of 
leisure hours; to provide for them the 
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choicest home life; to help them to a con- 
sciousness of personal responsibility to 
God. 


Henry NosieE SHERWOOD 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN BULGARIA 


Durine the debates in the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Assembly on the state budget for the 
current fiscal year, as reported by The Christian 
Science Monitor, interesting declarations were 
made by ministers and deputies regarding na- 
tional education. The budget of the ministry 
of National Education has been increased owing 
to a raising of the salaries of the teachers in 
the high schools and gymnasia, or colleges. 
Additional appropriations had to be made in 
order to meet the increase in the number of 
teachers in the primary schools, made necessary 
by the increased number of pupils. But the 
principal reason of the increase of the educa- 
tional budget is that the Government has initi- 
ated certain measures for the greater encourage- 
ment and wider diffusion of education among 
the people. One of these measures is itinerant 
film exhibitions, designed more especially to 
bring to school children and the peasants in the 
villages entertainment and instruction. 

In order to stimulate and develop among the 
rural population and the townspeople the desire 
for reading, and to promote a feeling of sociable- 
ness, the Government encourages the opening 
of reading rooms, where newspapers, magazines 
and libraries are made accessible to the people. 
These reading rooms serve also the purpose of 
lecture halls. In smaller villages or towns where 
the people do not dispose of sufficient means to 
maintain a reading room, the Government grants 
them an annual subsidy. Scholarships to the 
amount of 400,000 leva (about 139 leva are 
equal to one dollar) are provided for gifted 
but poor children. Fresh air camps, which have 
been recently instituted for school children, will 
receive aside from private contributions, an aid 
of 600,000 leva from the Government. The so- 
licitude of the Government for the intellectual 
uplift of the people is best shown by the fact 
that 2,000,000 leva are inscribed in the budget 
to help poor villages build schoolhouses and 
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400,000 leva for their equipment. Nor is phys- 
ical training neglected, for 900,000 leva are pro- 


vided for that purpose. 


THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST 

Tue thirteenth annual report of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, which has been issued, 
contains an exhaustive record of the work that 
bas been accomplished during 1926 and indi- 
cates various future developments. 

Perhaps the outstanding experiment of the 
year, according to the report as summarized in 
the London Times, is the grant which has been 
made towards the equipment of a pioneer adult 
education college at Harlech, North Wales. The 
purpose of this institution is to provide short 
finishing courses for the more advanced stu- 
dents in adult classes, for whom university 
scholarships can not be obtained. Tutors are 
enabled to enjoy short periods of private study, 
and accommodation is provided for week-end 
and summer schools. The trustees’ grant is 
limited to the equipment of the institution, the 
remainder of the capital cost and all mainten- 
ance charges being met from other sources. 
The trustees have also agreed in principle to 
consider proposals for the establishment of 
three education settlements under the Educa- 
tional Settlements Association. These are in- 
tended to serve as centers in populous areas, 
where all who are interested in adult education 
may meet, where classes may be held by all ap- 
proved agencies, and from which educational 
propaganda may radiate throughout the area. 
The trust grants in these cases are to be applied 
to meeting a portion of the maintenance expen- 
diture for the first three years only. 

In regard to adult education in rural areas, 
the trustees have agreed to make a three years’ 
grant to enable the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation to appoint one resident tutor in each of 
three rural districts, the idea being that at the 
end of the triennial period a sufficient number 
of grant-earning classes will have been formed 
to make the scheme self-supporting. 

Early last autumn the policy of the trustees 
of making grants for nucleus libraries in well- 
established elubs for boys and girls came into 
operation. The object is to make the club a 
bridge from the school to the public library 
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and the continuation or adult class. Club lead- 
ers in all parts of the country have hailed with 
satisfaction this opportunity of adding an edu- 
cational side to clubs which have hitherto been 
concerned mainly with social work or athletics. 
Referring to the Sawston Village College in 
Cambridgeshire, the report says that the ex- 
periment has awakened wide-spread interest at 
home and abroad among students of rural edu- 
cational problems. 

The report deals at considerable length with 
the progress which has been made in the 
establishment of public libraries in urban 
centers, and states that the trustees have de- 
cided to abandon the policy of building grants 
and to offer assistance in book purchase to 
medium- and middle-sized towns where local 
authorities adopt a forward policy. The new 
book-purchase grants are accompanied by con- 
ditions designed to assist the more energetic 
local library committees in their often disheart- 
ening efforts to put their libraries on a basis 
of efficient service. Reference is also made to 
the encouragement which has been offered to 
the establishment of county and _ regional 
libraries. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY UNDER- 

GRADUATE SURVEY COMMITTEE 

A commirree of undergraduates of Wesleyan 
University has completed a survey of curricu- 
lum, extra-curriculum and administrative prob- 
lems similar in scope and handling to the reports 
made earlier by undergraduates at Dartmouth, 
Harvard and Bowdoin, and the results are pub- 
lished in the latest number of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Bulletin. 

Disavowing any expectation that their recom- 
mendations will prove a “cure-all,” the under- 
graduates set forth vigorously their suggestions 
“concerning the problems confronting the col- 
lege at the present time as we see them.” They 
endorse the comprehensive examination, now in 
its second year at Wesleyan, and urge its exten- 
sion “to all departments except mathematics and 
perhaps some of the natural sciences.” A 
tutorial system “essentially similar to that now 
employed at Harvard University for aiding a 
man to acquire a broad and thorough grasp of 
his major subject” is advocated for experiment 
“in one of the departments now requiring a 
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comprehensive examination.” ... “Every de- 
partment should offer an honors course,” aceord- 
ing to the survey committee, citing the student 
vote as 371 to 31, or 92 per cent. favorable. 
“The committee believes that the ideal method 
would be something similar to that of Swarth- 
more College, by which the honors and pass men 
are treated quite differently after the beginning 
of the junior year.” 

In the section on methods of teaching the com- 
mittee says that “every criticism of written 
work, reading, lectures and discussion must first 
ask this question: How much do they result in 
active learning and independent thinking”? 
The suggestions made are for written work 
which “forees the student to do his own think- 
ing”; essays and reports “based on independent 
study or research”; problems “presented first 
and possible solutions afterward” ; organized de- 
bates “as a part of the regular class work.” 
Among recommendations for courses are a 
course in human relations for freshmen, a gen- 
eral course in natural science, a course in hy- 
giene, and a course on “war: its causes and 
eure.” 

By a vote of 386 to 19, the Wesleyan students 
recommend that “the scale of professors’ sala- 
ries should be raised.” 

The committee recommends “that 600 be defi- 
nitely set as the maximum size for the student 
body under any conditions of increased faculty 
or equipment.” Fewer and larger scholarships 
are advocated. 

For the dormitories a system of junior stu- 
dents serving as proctors is proposed. 


COMPULSORY CHAPEL AT AMHERST 
COLLEGE 

To meet student objections to the character 
of the Sunday morning religious service and to 
overcome the undergraduates’ habit of leaving 
town over week ends, the faculty of Amherst 
College has voted to abolish the required at- 
tendance at Sunday morning service and sub- 
stituted a chapel service from 5 to 5: 30 o’clock 
in the afternoon. This will be longer than the 
week-day morning chapel service and attend- 
ance will carry double credit. Required attend- 
ance is to average five units a week for fresh- 
men and sophomores and four a week for jun- 
iors and seniors. Attendance at any church 
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service in Amherst or at home may as at present 
be substituted for attendance at Sunday chapel. 
The regulations are to go into effect in Septem. 
ber except for the present seniors, who must 
conform to them this term by attending one 
Sunday and two daily services a week, or four 
chapel services. The question of obligatory 
Sunday registration to keep students in resi- 
dence over the week end was deferred for one 
year. The faculty committee noted that re 
ligious services are necessary “for the dedication 
of the college corporately to the highest pur- 
poses for which it was founded.” 

In March, 1926, the student body at Amherst 
College demonstrated their opposition to eom- 
pulsory church by a vote of 424 to 16 in favor 
of voluntary service. Since that time opposi- 
tion has grown stronger and more deep-seated. 
Both Wesleyan and Williams, the other two 
members of “The Little Three,” recently tem- 
porarily met the situation by increasing the 
number of cuts allowed their students in church. 
The report made by a special committee of the 
trustees appointed to investigate the subject was 
adopted. Three recommendations were made 
as follows: 1. That religious services eontinue 
to be held at the college. 2. That the presi- 
dent of the college be requested to ask faculty 
action looking toward the reorganization of the 
services in a manner to serve better the pur- 
poses for which they are instituted and to re 
port to the trustees regarding such reorganiza- 
tion and the needs arising from it. 3. That the 
question whether attendance on such services 
shall be voluntary or to what extent required 
be left to the president and faculty of the ecol- 
lege for decision. 


A HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

ANOTHER important addition to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago clinies is assured by the gift of 
one million dollars from Colonel and Mrs. John 
Roberts, of Chicago, through the medium otf 
the Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for Chil- 
dren. The hospital is one which Colonel and 
Mrs. Roberts created and endowed exclusively 
for charitable purposes in 1923 in memory of 
their son, Bobs Roberts, who died in 1917 at 
the age of five. Since its founding, the hos- 
pital has been devoted to an intensive study of 
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the most progressive methods for the eure of 
infantile diseases. 

In accepting the gift President Max Mason 
said that the University of Chicago recognized 
the primary purpose of the hospital as an insti- 
tution for the most modern treatment of sick 
children, adding that “the gift makes available 
to the university, as a part of its medical pro- 
gram, facilities not only for this purpose but 
also for intensive research into the cause, pre- 
vention and treatment of diseases peculiar to 
children. A modern university clinie will be 
established similar to those in the great med- 
ieal centers of Vienna and Berlin, where the 
training of specialists will go hand in hand 
with the advancement of knowledge.” 

President Mason also announced that the hos- 
pital will be intimately associated with the care 
of children born in the Chicago Lying-In Hos- 
pital, which will adjoin it, and both hospitals 
will have free access to all the facilities and 
physicians in the group of university clinics. 

About half of the gift, according to the 
present plans, will be used to build and equip 
a hospital of about one hundred beds; the re- 
mainder being used for endowment. Plans for 
the hospital will be drawn immediately, and it 
is hoped that building will begin before the end 
of the year on a site at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Drexel Avenue. The hospital will have a me- 
morial room in which an appropriate memorial 
to the son of Mr. and Mrs. Roberts will be 
maintained. 

With the Roberts Memorial Hospital for 
Children, the Chieago Lying-In Hospital and 
the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will have three great hos- 
pitals, each costing approximately a million dol- 
lars, standing side by side and overlooking the 
Midway Plaisance between Ellis Avenue on the 
east and Cottage Grove Avenue on the west. 


THE BUDGET OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Apoption by the Columbia University Trus- 
tees of a budget carrying $12,020,550.02 for the 
fiseal and academic year beginning July 1 has 
been announced by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler. This amount, which is an increase of 
$738,592.16, represents the total appropriation 
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for maintaining the work of the university, 
exclusive of all capital charges for new build- 
ing construction. 

By the trustees of Columbia University di- 
rectly $8,533,868.22 is appropriated. Of this 
sum $6,496,395.48 is for educational administra- 
tion and instruction; $924,860 for the upkeep 
of the buildings and grounds; $319,529.24 for 
the university libraries; $198,632 for the busi- 
ness administration of the corporation; $25,- 
557.50 for annuities; $61,647.50 for taxes and 
other similar charges; $312,246.50 for interest 
on the corporate debt; $100,000 for the re- 
demption fund on account of the principal of 
the loan of 1909, and $95,000 for the amortiza- 
tion of the loan of 1925. 

In addition, the trustees of Teachers College 
have appropriated $2,819,726, the trustees of 
Barnard College $468,973 and the trustees of 
the College of Pharmacy $197,982 for the main- 
tenance of the work of their several corpora- 
tions included in the university’s educational 
system. These appropriations are disbursed by 
them directly and not through the treasurer of 
Columbia University. 

The estimated deficiency for the year ending 
June 30, 1928, amounted to $483,096.36, and is 
the largest that the university has ever been 
called upon to face. The estimated deficit was 
only kept down to this sum “by declining favor- 
able action upon most urgent and entirely rea- 
sonable requests for larger appropriations from 
schools and departments throughout the univer- 
sity, which amounted in all to more than 
$500,000 additional.” 

It was pointed out that these facts were ample 
evidence in support of the statement, frequently 
made in recent annual reports, that the univer- 
sity is undercapitalized to the extent of at least 
thirty million dollars for the work which it is 
now earrying on. “To enable the trustees to 
pay appropriate salaries, as they are most de- 
sirous to do, and to give quick support to vari- 
ous undertakings of large educational and pub- 
lie importance, such as planned by the faculty 
of law, will require immediate and large addi- 
tions to the university’s capital resources.” 

For some months the trustees have been giv- 
ing careful study as to the best ways and means 
of bringing these facts to the attention of the 
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public. The chief items of increase in budget 
were for the salaries of teachers and administra- 
tive officers now in service. It has been almost 
impossible to give consideration to any pro- 
posals for new appointments. 

The aim of the trustees is not farther to ex- 
pand the work of the university, but to increase 
the effectiveness of the advanced instruction and 
research that are now. being carried on, and 
steadily to advance the salaries of the teaching 
force. Besides promotions involving advance- 
ments in salary, the salaries of officers in the 
university corporation alone were increased in 
the case of nine professors, six associate profes- 
sors, twenty-one assistant professors, four asso- 
ciates, nineteen instructors, four lecturers and 
seven administrative officers. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

THe University of Cincinnati is offering this 
summer a full program of cultural courses in 
liberal arts, together with many distinctive 
features in professional training for teachers. 
Preliminary to the regular summer term, a spe- 
cial session of two weeks is provided, from June 
13 to 25, allowing students who can start their 
work early to take a single intensive two 
semester hour course in education. Two reg- 
ular six-weeks’ terms will be conducted in lib- 
eral arts and education, from June 25 to August 
2 and from August 2 to September 3. An eight- 
weeks’ term, from June 13 to August 6, will be 
offered in pre-medical science work. 

Professor Patty Hill, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Professor Lucy Gage, of 
George Peabody College, will head the visiting 
faculty, contributing largely to the unit course 
on modern movements in elementary education. 
At the hour set for this course most of the 
other education courses will not be meeting, and 
the program is arranged to permit students to 
attend the special lectures, see the work in the 
large demonstration school and at the same time 
select freely from the numerous specializing 
courses in elementary education, school adminis- 
tration, supervision, ete. The entire regular 
staff in education will be in attendance at one 
or both of the two six-weeks’ terms. 

In the program for school administrators, the 
regular staff members in this field will have as- 











sociated with them E. D. Roberts, assistant 
superintendent of the Cincinnati publie schools, 
for the first six-weeks’ term. Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt will teach courses on pre-school educa- 
tion and guide the work of the demonstration 
group of pre-school children. Kindergarten 
and primary teachers will likewise find their 
interests, both with respect to courses and dem- 
onstration teaching, fully met. Dr. Catherine 
M. Cox will conduct courses on the education 
of superior children and problem children. 
Other fields where special work is offered in- 
elude auditorium teaching and visual instrue- 
tion, sight conservation, home economies edu- 
cation, vocational guidance, supervision of prae- 
tice teaching, ete. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Or the regular staff of the University of Chi- 
cago Faculties, over two hundred will give in- 
struction during the coming summer quarter. 
Of this number about one hundred and fifty are 
of professorial rank. 

More than ninety will come from other insti- 
tutions to give courses during the summer, and 
of these seventy-five are of professorial rank. 

Among American universities represented will 
be Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Texas, Stanford, Washington and California. 

Educational institutions in other countries 
represented on the Summer Faculty will be the 
University of Grenoble, France; Brandon Col- 
lege, Manitoba; Free Church College, Glasgow, 
Seotland; University of Basle, Switzerland; 
Berlin Handelshochschule, Germany, and 
Queen’s University, Canada. 

All regular members of the Faculty of Edu- 
eation of the University of Chicago will be in 
residence. In addition, thirty-six visiting in- 
structors will be on the staff. Among these are 
Chancellor Samuel Paul Capen, of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, and Professor Floyd Wesley 
Reeves, of the University of Kentucky, who will 
give courses in college administration; President 
Thomas W. Butcher, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Emporia, Kansas, who will give courses 
in the organization and administration of nor- 
mal schools; Superintendent Thomas R. Cole, of 
Seattle, Washington, Superintendent Pau! R. 
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Spencer, of Superior, Wisconsin, and Superin- 
tendent W. W. Beatty, of Bronxville, New York, 
who will give courses in public-school adminis- 
tration and supervision; and Ernest J. Reece, 
associate professor of library administration, 
Columbia University, who will be in charge of 
the Institute of Library Science. 

Visiting instructors who will give courses for 
the first time in the College of Education in- 
clude Harold G. Blue, professor of education, 
Colorado State Teachers College; Mary G. 
Kelty, professor of the teaching of history and 
chairman of the department of history and 
social sciences, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; Helen Koch, associate professor of 
educational psychology, University of Texas, 
and Elga M. Shearer, supervisor of kinder- 
garten and primary grades, Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia, 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARD AND 
MISS McKENNA 

THe law committee of the New York City 
Board of Edueation has recommended the re- 
assignment to active duty of Miss Mary A. 
McKenna, whose status as a teacher has been 
a matter of controversy since February, 1921, 
when she was retired for disability. Coinci- 
dentally with her restoration to service, Miss 
McKenna, on the advice of the corporation 
counsel, will be paid $13,000 in back pay, of 
which approximately $3,000 will be allotted to 
the Board of Retirement as contributions to 
the pension funds and as a refund of the pen- 
sion allowances she received during the period 
of her retirement. The balance will be paid to 
Miss MeKenna, without delay. This provides 
for the payment to Miss McKenna of her full 
salary from her retirement in 1921 to her rein- 
statement in 1925, as well as for her two subse- 
quent suspensions, the last being from October 
1 to date. 

Miss MeKenna has won her long fight despite 
recommendations of the medical board of the 
retirement system that she be pensioned for 
disability; despite an adverse report on her 
mental condition by the Board of Education’s 
chief medical examiner, and despite the rec- 
ommendations of Superintendent of Schools 
O’Shea and other supervisors who have come 
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in contact with her. Her victory is due to the 
fact that in 1921 she was not examined for 
retirement either at her home or “at a place 
mutually agreed upon” between her and the 
medical board, as is provided by law. Due to 
this fact her contention that her retirement 
was illegal has been upheld by the Corporation 
Counsel. Miss McKenna had simply declined 
to “mutually agree.” 


THE NEW JERSEY HIGH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 


More than 1,000 teachers, supervisors and 
principals from all parts of the state are in 
attendance at the annual New Jersey High 
School conference at Rutgers University on 
May 6 and 7. The annual meetings of seven- 
teen state associations are held in connectiton 
with the conference. 

Among the speakers announced are Matthew 
P. Woll, vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Dr. William Mather Lewis, presi- 
dent of George Washington University and 
president-elect of Lafayette College; E. Clarke 
Fontaine, supervisor of high schools for the 
State of Maryland; Dr. Charles H. Judd, dean 
of the school of education of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. F. F. Rogers, New York State 
direetor of physical education. 

Among the groups holding meetings are the 
Association of Heads of Departments of Seec- 
ondary Schools of New Jersey, the Association 
of Teachers of the Social Studies, the New Jer- 
sey Classical Association, the Association of 
Teachers of English, the Association of Teach- 
ers of Public Speaking, the Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association, at which several foreign 
educators speak; the Association of Mathemat- 
ies Teachers, the High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, the Science Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Teachers’ Association of the State 
Normal Schools, New Jersey Vocational and 
Arts Association, State Music Supervisors’ As- 
sociation, School Librarians’ Association, Agri- 
cultural Teachers’ Association and the Physical 
Edueation Association. 

The conference is held under the auspices of 
the State Department of Public Instruction in 
cooperation with Rutgers University. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. THoMas Hunt Morean, professor of ex- 
perimental zoology in Columbia University, was 
elected president of the National Academy of 
Sciences at the recent annual meeting held in 
Washington. Professor Morgan succeeds Pro- 
fessor Albert A. Michelson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago, for a four-year term. The 
only other living past president of the academy 
is Dr. William H. Welch, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. Frederick E. Wright, of the 
Geophysics Laboratory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, was elected vice-president 
in succession to Dr. John C. Merriam, president 
of the Carnegie Institution. Dr. David White, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, was reelected 
home secretary. As members of the council 
there were elected Dr. George E. Hale, Dr. John 
C. Merriam and Dr. J. McKeen Cattell. 


Dr. F. X. Dercum, professor of nervous and 
mental diseases at Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, has been elected president of the 
American Philosophical Society to succeed the 
late Dr. Charles D. Walcott. Dr. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, president of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History; Dr. W. W. Campbell, 
president of the University of California, and 
Professor James H. Breasted, chairman of the 
Department of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have been elected vice- 
presidents. 


THE memory of two great Yale teachers, 
Josiah Willard Gibbs and William Graham 
Sumner, is to be perpetuated at Yale Univer- 
sity by the establishment of the Gibbs Fund 
and the Sumner Fund. A total of $150,000 
in gifts has been made toward a permanent 
endowment of $250,000 for each fund. The in- 
come from the Sumner Fund is to be devoted 
each year to the work of the department of 
economics, sociology and government, and the 
Gibbs Fund to the work of the department of 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. The Yale 
Corporation has also voted to authorize the 
treasurer of the university to invite subserip- 
tions from the alumni and other friends for the 
proposed foundations. 


Yate University has established the George 
Burton Adams professorship of history. The 








first incumbent is Professor George Edward 
Woodbine, since 1924 professor of law in the 
Yale Law School. Professor Woodbine was a 
pupil of Professor Adams in the Yale Graduate 
School and was afterwards closely associated 
with him in the department of history. He has 
specialized in medieval English legal history. 


Dr. Water R. AGarp, dean at St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md., has resigned to be 
come assistant to Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, of 
the Experimental College of the University of 
Wisconsin. Captain Daniel Mershon Garrison, 
U. S. N., retired, succeeds Dr. Agard as dean 
at St. John’s College. 


Dr. JoHN Bow Ler, a graduate of Dartmouth 
in the class of 1915 and son of Dr. John W. 
Bowler, for many years director of the alumni 
gymnasium at Dartmouth, has been elected dean 
of the Dartmouth Medical School. 


Dr. ALBERT T. POFFENBERGER, JR., has been 
appointed to a full professorship of psychology 
in Columbia University, and Dr. William A. 
McCall to a full professorship of education in 
Teachers College. Drs. Ruth Andrus, Milton 
C. Mango, Fannie W. Dunn, Daniel H. Kulp 
and Paul R. Mort have been promoted from 
assistant to associate professorships of edu- 
cation. 


RECENT appointments to the Princeton fae- 
ulty, to take effect next fall, are those of Hoyt 
Hopewell Hudson, associate professor of public 
speaking; Ledger Wood, at present instructor 
in philosophy at Stanford University, assistant 
professor of philosophy; John Dickinson, at 
present lecturer on government at Harvard 
University, assistant professor of polities. 


Proressor JAMES M. O’NEILL, head of the de- 
partment of speech in the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed head of the same 
department in the University of Michigan, sue- 
ceeding Professor Thomas H. Trueblood, who 
recently resigned. 


Masor Frep C. Ineuis, for two years assist- 
ant professor of military science at Princeton 
University, has been transferred to the faculty 
of West Point Military Academy. 


Tue following are among the visiting in- 
structors who are offering courses in George 
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Washington University during the 1927 summer 
session: Dr. William Moseley Brown, professor 
of edueation and psychology, Washington and 
Lee University; Dr. John Donald Hicks, profes- 
sor of American history, University of Ne- 
praska; Arthur D. Wright, professor of educa- 
tion, Dartmouth College; Dr. John P. Wynne, 
professor of education, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va.; Dr. Alva Curtis Wilgus, asso- 
ciate professor of history, University of South 
Carolina; William MeKinley Robinson, special- 
ist, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

At Wesleyan University, Theos A. Langlie 
has been appointed instructor in psychology and 
Paul G. Graham instructor in German. 


Proressor Rotanp GusuHer, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, has been elected a fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society of England. 


Dr. Linpsgey BLayNey, dean of Carleton Col- 
lege, has received through the War Department 
a diploma announcing the conferring upon him 
by the Jugo-Serbian government of the order 
of the White Eagle of Serbia with Swords in 
recognition of his services in the war. 


Dr. Harry C. Rogers, pastor of Linwood 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church, has _ been 
elected president of the board of directors of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


Avpert M. GREENFIELD, a banker and real 
estate broker, has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Temple University. 


AN appeal for funds to provide adequate 
recognition of the services of Sir Harry Reichel 
which has been issued by a number of representa- 
tive Welsh men and women, reads in part, as fol- 
lows: “Principal Sir Harry Reichel, LL.D., 
M.A., will be retiring in October, after forty- 
three years given to higher education in Wales. 
During that long period he has been vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Wales no less than 
six times, covering in all thirteen years. He 
has been principal of the University College of 
North Wales from its foundation in 1884, and 
has been the inspiring leader of every move- 
ment for the advancement of that college. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of his 
work, both for the university and Bangor. The 
high level attained by the students, the brilliance 
of the staff and the completeness of the build- 
ings all testify to his splendid leadership.” 
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JaMEs A. Moyer, director of Massachusetts 
University Extension, was elected president of 
the National University Extension Association 
at its annual conference at Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Dr. A. H. Yoder, of the University of North 
Dakota, was elected vice-president and Dr. W. 
S. Bittner, of Indiana University, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Miss CAROLINE Barsour, of Superior, Wis., 
was elected president of the Kindergarten 
Union at the close of the thirty-fourth session 
held in New Haven at the end of April. Next 
year’s convention will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Mrs. Herpert Lee Pratt began her work on 
April 29 as the first woman member of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. She has been made chairman of 
the committee of the board on vocational and 
extension education. 


Proressor THomas 8. Apams, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed a member of the 
joint congressional committee on Internal Reve- 
nue and Taxation. 


Proressor JAMES T. SHOTWELL, of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, has 
returned to New York City after attending the 
session of the Council of the League of Nations. 


Dr. Ernest Minor Parrerson, professor of 
economics in the University of Pennsylvania, 
has sailed for Europe to attend the Inter- 
national Economics Conference at Geneva, open- 
ing on May 4, as the representative of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


Wituiam B. Snow has been reelected for a 
term of six years as assistant superintendent of 
the Boston schools. 


THE annual meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, of which Sir Robert A. 
Falconer, of the University of Toronto, is presi- 
dent, opened in Chicago on April 27. Dr. 
Falconer took as the subject of his address the 
problem of public versus church schools. 


PRESIDENT JOHN Grier Hrppen, of Princeton 
University, delivered on April 28 a Godkin Lee- 
ture at Harvard University, on “The Individual 
and Society, and The Nation and the Society of 
Nations.” 
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Dr. Pau Hanvs, professor emeritus of Har- 
vard University, spoke at a memorial service to 
the late Charles W. Eliot, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the occasion of the annual meeting 
there of the Progressive Education Association. 


Dr. ALBERT SHIELS, formerly district super- 
intendent of education of New York City and 
now head of the department of civic education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was the 
principal speaker at the annual dinner of the 
United Parents’ Association held at the Town 
Hall Club, New York City, on May 2. 


Dr. AtBerT SHAW, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, was the principal speaker at the Mary- 
land Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on 
April 30. 


Dean FrepericK E. Bourton, of the school of 
education of the University of Washington, re- 
cently gave two lectures before the school of 
education at the University of Texas. On the 
same trip he gave an assembly address at Baylor 
College and one at the city teachers’ institute in 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Proressor R. Seymour Conway, Hulme pro- 
fessor of Latin in Victoria University, Man- 
chester, England, and visiting lecturer at Har- 
vard University, is giving a series of lectures 
on Virgil. 

Dr. Peter REINHOLD, formerly German min- 
ister of finance, has accepted an invitation from 
Williams College to lecture on Germany’s finan- 
cial and economic policies in the course of the 
summer. 

C. H. E1genmann, professor of zoology and 
dean of the graduate school of Indiana Univer- 
sity, died on April 24 at Coronado, Calif., where 
he spent the past year on account of failing 
health. He was sixty-four years of age. 


Dr. Raymonp F. Borpen, assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics in George Washington Uni- 
versity, died on March 15. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of ninety- 
one years, of G. C. Looney, who was a teacher 
in the schools of Atlanta, Ga., for seventy-two 
years. 


THE second annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education will be held 
in the Cleveland Museum of Art on May 16, 17 
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and 18. The principal subject under discussion 
will be community organization in adult edu- 
eation, both urban and rural. Dr. James §. 
Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, president of the association, will preside 
at the meetings. 


EXeEcuTives and personnel directors of New 
England industries and educational leaders took 
part in a two-day session of the semi-annual 
meeting of the department of education and 
vocation of the University Club on April 28 
and 29. President Kenneth C. M. Sills, of 
Bowdoin College; Principal Alfred E. Stearns, 
of Phillips Andover Academy, and Henry I. 
Harriman, president of the New England Power 
Association, spoke at the banquet. Other speak- 
ers were: Victor M. Cutter, president of the 
United Fruit Company; Henry S. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany; President Clifton D. Gray, of Bates Col- 
lege, and President James L. MeConaughy, of 
Wesleyan University. 

THe twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, which includes classical scholars from the 
central section of the United States and Ontario, 
was recently held in Ann Arbor, Mich. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Erma T. Pritz, of New 
Albany High School, New Albany, Indiana; 
Professor Raymond D. Harriman, of the Uni- 
versity of Utah; Professor Raymond H. Coon, 
of Indiana University; Professor Berthold L. 
Ullman, of the University of Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor Lillian B. Lawler, of the University ot 
Kansas. President Clarence Cook Little de- 
livered the address of welcome at the opening 
meeting, which was presided over by Dean 
Walter Miller, of the University of Missouri. 
Other speakers were Dean S. P. Strout, of the 
Literary College of Indiana University, presi- 

dent of the association, and Professor R. 8. Con- 
way, of the University of Manchester, England. 


Ar the opening session of the thirty-ninth 
Educational Conference of Cooperating Acad- 
emies and High Schools at the University of 
Chicago on May 6 the general topic, “Curricu- 
lum Reorganization in Secondary Schools,” was 
discussed by representatives of the Denver, St. 
Louis and Chicago school systems, and by Pro- 
fessors George S. Counts and W. W. Charters, 
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of the University of Chicago. At the other gen- 
eral session the topic for discussion was “Per- 
sonnel Problems of High-School Pupils,” and 
Dr. William S. Gray, dean of the college of 
education of the university, presented the open- 
ing paper. In the after-dinner program at the 
Quadrangle Club on May 6 Dr. Chauncey S. 
Boucher, dean of the colleges of arts, literature 
and science, discussed “Personnel Administra- 
tion of Junior College Students.” The fourth 
annual meeting of the Mid-West Conference on 
Supervision was held on May 7 in conjunction 
with the Educational Conference. 


Tue program for American Education Week 
to be observed Monday, November 7, to Sunday, 
November 13, inclusive, under the joint auspices 
of the American Legion and the National Edu- 
cation Association, has been announced by the 
National Education Association in Washington. 
The purpose of American Education Week, ac- 
cording to Frank C. Cross, director of the Na- 
tional Americanism Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association, is to emphasize 
the work, achievements, needs and ideals of the 
schools. The daily program for the week fol- 
lows: Monday, Health Day; Tuesday, Home 
and School Day; Wednesday, Know Your 
School Day; Thursday, School Opportunity 
Day; Friday, Armistice Day; Saturday, Com- 
munity Day; Sunday, For God and Country 
Day. 


In order to allow an exchange of ideas and 
to establish a better and closer relationship be- 
tween the public and the public schools, Dr. 
David E. Weglein, Maryland superintendent of 
publie instruction, has arranged for a series of 
meetings between school authorities and repre- 
sentatives of women’s clubs and of men’s busi- 
ness and professional organizations. 


GoveRNOR Ropinson, of the State of Dela- 
ware, has signed a bill appropriating $2,000,000 
for school buildings. 


THe Connecticut State Board of Education 
is granted $120,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a trade school in Hartford and 
$50,000 for a trade school in Willimantic under 
the provisions of a bill favorably reported to 
the Connecticut Legislature. 
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Curer Justice Tarr has given $10,000 to- 
ward the fund of $20,000,000 being raised by 
Yale University. 


By the will of the late Catherine M. McLane, 
Goucher College receives $20,000. 


JoHN D. Rockere.ier, Jr., has offered the 
Harvard Law School endowment fund a con- 
ditional gift of $100,000 toward the total of 
$5,000,000 which is being sought. 


A airt of $25,000 from Dr. and Mrs. Homer 
Gage will make it possible to begin this summer 
the construction of an American dormitory in 
the French “University City.” The building 
planned will house 220 American students. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESHMAN WEEK IN A SMALL 
COLLEGE 


FRESHMAN week, as such, originated at the 
University of Maine, and was first tried at that 
institution in 1923. Since then, the plan has 
been adopted with modifications by universities 
and colleges the country over. 

Freshman week was first tried at Dakota 
Wesleyan University in the fall of 1926. The 
success of the plan was so great that freshman 
week has now been made a permanent part of 
the school program. 

The following is a description of the way 
freshman week was actually carried out in a 
small, mid-western college. 

In the fall, a few weeks before the opening 
of school, a bulletin giving the faculty person- 
nel was sent throughout the state to all high- 
school seniors, and to others interested in going 
to college. On the back of this bulletin ap- 
peared the following special announcement: 


Special attention of new students is called to the 
freshman week program inaugurated this year at 
Dakota Wesleyan University. 

All freshmen entering the college for the first 
time wil! report on the campus on Friday after- 
noon, September 10, the initial meeting of the 
year being a freshman general assembly at 2 P. 
M. on that day. This meeting will be followed by 
a schedule of three days of pre-registration ses- 
sions, intended to introduce and explain to the 
whole freshman class, as a group, the nature of 
the scholastic program and the ideals of Dakota eT) 
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Wesleyan University. All freshmen are required 
to be on the campus for registration by 2 P. M. 
on Friday, September 10. 


At the appointed time, 2 P. M. on Friday, 
September 10, all freshmen met in the college 
chapel for general assembly. At that time 
there was a brief chapel service, and then all 
the freshmen were divided into two groups and 
classified alphabetically. Those whose last 
names began with any letter from A to J in- 
clusive were put in group I, and from K to Z 
inelusive in group II. Then a student leader 
was chosen for each group to act as leader of 
the group for the remainder of the freshman 
week. A faculty sponsor was also placed in 
charge of each group. These two groups were 
then seated separately in the chapel, and pro- 
vided with freshman week program booklets, 
showing the program of the week for each 
group. 

On the outside of the freshman week pro- 
gram booklet appeared the following statement: 


The purpose of freshman week is to orient the 
freshman into the life of the university and to 
acquaint him with his various duties and privileges. 
The program calls for a direct relationship with 
both faculty and students. 

The program consists of registration, physical 
examination, talks by the deans and others on 
topics vital to the future of the student, and 
numerous other features intended to introduce the 
student favorably to his new environment. 


This general assembly served to create a 
group spirit, inasmuch as they were introduced 
to some of the college songs and yells. It also 
served to get the students acquainted in a gen- 
eral way with the president, deans and many 
of the faculty members. 

At 2: 30, after having been given instructions, 
the two groups left the chapel, group I report- 
ing to the gymnasium for registration, and 
group II to the college library for a library 
lecture. At 4:00, group II reported to the 
gymnasium for registration. Registration took 
up the remainder of the afternoon. At 7: 30 in 
the evening, a Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
mixer was held at the gymnasium. 

The next day, Saturday, at 8:00 A. M., group 
I reported to the library for a library lecture, 
and at 10:00 A. M. all freshman girls reported 
at the chapel for general assembly, where an 
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address was given by the dean of women, and 
all the freshman boys reported at the Science 
Hall lecture room, where an address was given 
by the dean of the college. These addresses 
had to do with general rules, regulations, cus- 
toms, traditions, and so on, of the institution. 

At 3:00 on Saturday afternoon, a pep and 
song festival was held at the college chapel for 
all freshmen. At 5:00, the whole group went 
on a picnic to Hitchcock Park, a municipal 
park located at the outskirts of the city. The 
picnic over, the freshmen were taken to a mov- 
ing picture show at 7: 30. 

Sunday morning, at 9:30, practically the 
whole group attended Sunday school and church. 
Special programs had been previously pre- 
pared at the various churches. At 2:30, Sun- 
day afternoon, personal visitations were made 
in the rooms of the freshmen, under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. At 
4:30, a college vesper service was conducted 
on the campus. In the evening, the majority 
of the young people again attended church. 

On Monday, at 9:00, registration began for 
all upper classmen. All freshmen who had not 
completed their registration by this time were 
required to report to the registrar. At 10: 00, 
Monday morning, there was held the first meet- 
ing of the freshman class for purposes of or- 
ganization. At this time, they chose their pres- 
ident, vice-president and secretary-treasurer. A 
decided group spirit was noticeable. 

On Tuesday, 7:30 to 10:00, group I re 
ported to the gymnasium for physical examina- 
tion, while group II reported at the Science 
Hall lecture room to be photographed. At 
1:30, group I reported at the Science Hall 
lecture room to be photographed. The groups 
were conducted by a group leader to the pho- 
tographer’s studio, where each student was 
photographed individually. All freshmen who 
were not photographed before 6:00 Tuesday 
evening were required to supply the univer- 
sity with three prints of the prescribed size at 
their own expense. Those who were photo- 
graphed at the studio paid fifty cents apiece. 
This charge enabled the photographer to sup- 
ply the school with four prints, one for the 
student, one for the president’s office, one for 
the dean’s office and one for the registrar's 
office. 
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On Wednesday morning at 7:30, group II 
reported to the gymnasium for physical ex- 
amination. At 10:00, all freshmen and upper 
classmen reported for convocation at the chapel, 
where the opening-day address was delivered by 
the president. 

At 1:30, Wednesday afternoon, September 
15, class recitations began. 

Some of the practical difficulties encountered 
in earrying out the program as arranged may 
be of interest to college administrators. 

The first general assembly was scheduled for 
2:00, Friday afternoon, September 10. We 
found that on account of a change in train 
schedules it was necessary to begin this meet- 
ing a little late. Then, too, the first general 
assembly itself took longer than was expected. 
Various announcements of one kind or another 
had to be made. 

We found, also, that it was necessary to 
allow more time for registration purposes. 
This coming fall, we are thinking of using a 
system of group registration; that is, assemble 
all the freshmen in the college chapel, provide 
them with all necessary registration materials 
and then have them all register at one time. 
The whole faculty will be present, and any 
questions will be answered at once. Our school 
is operated on the quarter basis, and during 
the autumn quarter our freshmen are all re- 
quired to take freshman English and speech, 
a language, and an elective, providing they are 
not taking some pre-professional course, and 
then even the elective may be stipulated. This 
plan will enable us to take better care of the 
necessary sectioning in English and speech. 

Next year we plan to hold registration dur- 
ing the latter part of freshman week. This 
year the mistake was made of registering the 
freshmen at the beginning, before they had 
had sufficient opportunity to acquire adequate 
information concerning the work of various de- 
partments and of registration procedure. 

From our experience last year, we have de- 
cided to secure a special film for the night on 
which we take the freshmen to a movie. Last 
year, the picture which happened to be pre- 
sented was a highly salacious Valentino film 
and not particularly appropriate as an intro- 
duction to college life. We found, too, that 
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instead of having the students pay as they 
enter the theater, the price of admission should 
be collected ahead of time and paid in one 
lump sum at the ticket window so as to avoid 
congestion, especially if reduced rates are given, 
as was the case in this instance. 

This coming fall, we plan to have a pro- 
fessional photographer come to the institution 
rather than have the students go to a downtown 
studio. We shall also require the student to 
be photographed before he may complete his 
registration. 

If there are any students who must take 
entrance examinations, such as students from 
non-accredited high-schools, it has been found 
best to give the entrance examinations before 
the freshman week program begins. 

If an institution is accustomed to having 
selected upper classmen help with the registra- 
tion, of course these individuals ought to be 
called back to school for freshman week. Also, 
the official chapel pianist and cheer leader 
should be back. 

The main advantages of freshman week are 
as follows: It helps bridge the gap between 
high school and college. It helps develop a 
closer relationship between faculty and stu- 
dents. The freshmen have the entire campus 
to themselves for a time; there is little time for 
homesickness. They acquire an insight into the 
university life which is to be theirs; it gives 
the students a better chance to choose the 
proper course of study, and to get into per- 
sonal touch with the heads of the departments 
and the instructors with whom they will have 
to work throughout their college course. They 
have more time and assistance in locating their 
new homes, and of course a student is not so 
likely to fail in his first term’s work because of 
time lost in getting adjusted to new conditions 
and surroundings. 

To some extent, freshman week develops a 
new type of freshman. He has lost his verdant 
hue. He is already enrolled in the university 
and he has all the advantages of a few days’ 
experience as a college student by the time the 
larger proportion of upper class students 
arrive. 

E. K. HIcieranp 
DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 



















































DISCUSSION 
EXAMINATIONS 


PRESIDENT LOWELL published last year an 
article about examinations in the January num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly. School people 
who did not happen to see this number and 
can get it, or get access to it, would do well to 
read President Lowell’s article. It is the sanest 
word that has been said on this subject. It is 
a fine statement of the whole case for examina- 
tions. Such a word was needed, because not 
only many reformers among educators but also 
a few unpretentious school men have been look- 
ing askance at examinations and have more or 
less openly hinted at scrapping them altogether. 

But why this suspicion about the value of 
examinations? If George has gone through 
arithmetic ought he or not know an example 
in simple interest when he sees it, however it 
be worded; and know how to solve it? If he 
has studied United States history a whole year 
ought he, or not, know what the Mexican War 
was about, and whether it came before or after 
the Civil War? Or have George and his teacher 
simply been passing a pleasant time together 
giving and getting a sort of impressionist view 
of things? Does it make any difference or not 
whether George knows anything accurately and 
has got the spirit and habit of accuracy? If it 
does not make any difference, then, of course 
why worry about examinations? But if it does 
make a difference, what other way is there, 
except by asking him, of finding out whether 
George, after he has been studying it a year, 
has any worth-while acquaintance with United 
States history? If it is not expected that 
George know any better than to say, as he said 
the other day, that the Monroe Doctrine was 
“to keep from interfearing with any European 
country,” then may we not ask why has George 
been put to studying United States history at 
all? It is a fair question. George might have 
been playing basketball. He will be able by 
and by to make or sell shoes without knowing 
anything about history. 

Those teachers who think it well that George 
should know something of history and should 
know accurately what he does know, will keep 
on giving him examinations at least twice a 
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year. Of course examinations, like other good 
things, may be overdone and wrongly done. 
Students should not be pestered with too many 
tests. Examinations when given should cover 
a good deal of ground, so that students may 
see something of the whole as well as of the 
parts. If this leads to “cramming” for exami- 
nations let us not be so sure that this is bad. 
Cramming is reviewing. Or it is the making 
of special preparation for an emergency, which 
is what many of us have to do after we leave 
school. Having to do hard work now and then 
under stress is not such a bad part of school 
training. 

Then examinations, as some seem to think 
they are, need not all be tests of memory alone. 
Let us ask, however, in passing why memory 
should be so scorned by educational reformers. 
Out in life memory is found to be a very useful 
power. Why object to its training and prac- 
tice in school? But examinations can be set 
so as to bring out a student’s power of inter- 
preting and reasoning as well as his power of 
memory. Even with young students and simple 
subjects the question can be put so as to require 
a bit of thought as well as memory. You may 
say, in book fashion, subtract 2 2/3 from 5%. 
Or you may ask, how much must be added to 
2 2/3 to make 5%? In the latter case the 
pupil has to do a little bit of thinking, very 
little but some, to see that it is subtraction. 
Simple as the illustration is, pupils will be 
found to slip on it. In all subjects you can 
put questions so as to see whether the pupil 
ean think at all for himself and has got hold of 
the subject in himself as well as in the book. 

Akin to the charge that examinations are 4 
matter of mere memory there is another indict- 
ment. They are frowned at on the score of be- 
ing merely tests in information. That is, of 
course, what they are, and information need 
not be a useless burden to the mind; but infor- 
mation, whatever its value may be, is not the 
main point. The main point is the practice of 
genuineness and accuracy. The main point is 
the progress toward the habit of doing work in a 
thorough way, and you can not tell whether the 
work has been done in a thorough way except 
by testing the results. 
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This leads to another thought. Should an ex- 
amination be set with the idea of making it 
hard, or making it easy? A good old teacher 
once, when this question was put to him, replied 
neither. He cleared his answer this way. If 
the passing mark be 70 per cent. the teacher 
should make 70 per cent. of the questions so 
easy that he would be ashamed of himself if 
any pupil he had taught four months could not 
answer them. Then 30 per cent. of the ques- 
tions should be such as to test further and 
more keenly the pupil’s power of thought and 
understanding, and his ability to apply what 
he has learned. It is a good rule. 

It is a sound argument for examinations that 
they are really tests, and even perhaps dreaded 
tests. As a matter of fact, however, George 
will not dread the tests if he has done his work 
well. At any rate he will have to face tests all 
his life, and how these tests are met will depend 
upon whether he is a namby-pamby creature 
with the habit of shunning anything which he 
does not like to tackle, or a man with backbone. 
Why should not a boy of fourteen be put to 
tests in the work which he is then doing? Is 
it not good training for George to match him 
against difficulties? The fact is that schools 
can and do help George to begin the training 
of facing hard spots, and this is one of the 
best things about schools. 

J. H. Ditiarp 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


MIDAS AND MOSES 


RECENTLY, in speaking to a group of about 
a hundred upper class college students, the 
writer used the expression “hard food for 
Midas,” supposing it would be familiar. Only 
two or three knew what was meant. Classical 
and biblical references are so rarely understood 
that it seems to be useless to use them. The 
students find out that the speaker knows some- 
thing they do not, and it thus makes a fairly 
good impression, but pedagogically it is a 
failure. 

One who received the traditional education of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century is 
often shocked to find that the student of to- 
day does not eare for the kind of information 
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most given a short time ago. Courses in litera- 
ture are still taken in college, and about the 
same literature is read that was read at the 
end of the last century, but it does not enter 
into the lives of students as formerly. The 
majority swallow their literature in insoluble 
capsules and never assimilate it. They prepare 
for examinations and pass them, and then feel 
relieved that “the job is done.” 

Much effort has been put forth to get stu- 
dents to study the Bible—for information if 
not for religion—but the results have been dis- 
appointing. The average student does not 
know, and will not remember if he is told, 
whether it was Moses or Elijah or Cain who 
raised a serpent in the wilderness, and he does 
not know whether the serpent was raised in 
the wilderness or on Mount Ararat or in Jeru- 
salem, and he will not remember if he is told. 

A long list of examples might be given either 
from the Bible or from classical literature. 
Teachers often wonder why. The writer has no 
scientifically collected data to show why, but 
he has some convictions based on twenty years’ 
eontact with college students. The reason is 
not lack of literary taste, nor lack of interest 
in religion. When a religious question comes 
up in class, it is usually difficult to stop the 
discussion. The easiest and surest way to 
freshen a dry subject is by literary forms of 
expression. It certainly is not true that stu- 
dents of to-day have lost interest in religion, 
literature and art. They will not spend their 
time on some of the things that occupied their 
fathers and grandfathers. Shall we say they 
have outgrown them, or shall we say they have 
deteriorated? Some will give one answer, and 
some will give the other. 

We hear and read a great deal of criticism 
about college students. Some of this comes 
from people who know very well the college 
life of to-day, but who think and feel still in 
terms of the college life of their day. Some of 
the criticism comes from those who get only 
a superficial view of the college student. They 
see his clothes, his pranks and perhaps read 
something called college humor, which has no 
relation to college and very little relation to 
humor, and from these things draw conclusions. 
A street acquaintance with a college student 
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gives little or no information about the real 
student; classroom contacts, especially with the 
large classes of the present day, give very in- 
adequate information. The only way to know 
him is to have him come, of his own accord, 
into your private room to talk about his own 
problems, aims, hopes and views of life. A 
dozen experiences of that kind would surprise 
some persons who talk very fluently about col- 
lege students. 

There is much discussion about who should 
go to college. It is claimed that only a few 
select individuals should go. Who should be 
selected? Obviously those who, by nature or 
by interests due to early training, are best 
fitted to the program offered by the colleges. 
This program was inherited, for the most part, 
from the middle ages, and made to meet con- 
ditions far different from ours. A prominent 
official of a college honor society said recently 
that the great thing about his society was that 
its ideals had not changed in a hundred and 
fifty years. Those ideals may suit a few yet, 
but the great mass of students are not ready 
to accept with enthusiasm a program which 
looks only backward, exalts the useless and 
opposes progress. One way to meet the condi- 
tion is to say that those students are not 
adapted to college. Another way to meet it is 
to ask what the college is doing. The college 
may stand still while civilization runs past it. 
It may even declare that that which runs past 
is not civilization. If that is the attitude of 
the college, no doubt it would be better to limit 
admission to the chosen few. In that case, 
the public need have but little interest in the 
college. 

The average youth of to-day is just as keen, 
intelligent, ambitious and energetic as his father 
was. He has just as high hopes and aspira- 
tions and ideals as his father had, but he is 
in a different environment, and he must meet 
different conditions. The patent medicine man 
hunts for some one to take his stuff. In much 
the same way, the college hunts for some one 
to take its stuff. It would be far better if both 
tried to find out what their patrons need. A 
careful study of the ways in which the college 
ean meet the demands of present-day activities 
would bring greater results than all the talk 
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about the failure of the youth to fit the eol- 
lege. Not every one needs Greek, not every one 
needs mathematics nor even English literature, 
but every one does need a chance to make the 
most of himself, whatever that self may be. 
This is not a new idea. It is many centuries 
old, but the colleges have forgotten it. In dis- 
cussions about college policy by college officials, 
the welfare and needs of departments receive 
far more consideration than the welfare and 
needs of students. We have some treatises on 
high-school curricula and eurriculum construe- 
tion. The results of the scientific study of the 
curriculum are but slowly influencing the high 
schools, but a beginning has been made, and 
progress has been made. How are college cur- 
ricula made? Primarily out of tradition and 
the interests of departments. We college 
officials assume that our programs are correct 
because we made them, and they fit us. If 
every tailor insisted that every suit of clothes 
he made must fit himself, how long could he 
keep up his business? College faculties can 
continue to sell their goods because they are in 
a combine, and because they sell their goods 
below cost and that keeps down competition. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to out- 
line a college curriculum. That would take too 
long, and it would be full of errors. The 
writer’s spiritual attic is full of heirlooms. He 
keeps them well preserved and dusted, and 
sometimes paints one over and brings it down- 
stairs. It is very hard to design anything new 
which is not patterned after those heirlooms. 
While we are talking about the number of 
students who are fit for college, would it not 
be worth while to talk a little about how many 
colleges are fit for students? 

Will the reader permit the writer to drop 
to the familiar first person, and report common 
conversations? Whenever I meet any one away 
from the campus, he is almost certain to ask, 
“How is the university getting along?” or 
“How is your school prospering? Getting 
more students in your department?’ Some- 
times I give him figures to show large increase, 
but I do not feel right when I do that. If | 
know my questioner fairly well, I say, “I am 
not working for my school. If any student 
ever left my office thinking I had said anything 
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to him for the sake of boosting my school, I'll 
apologize to him. My job is to work for my 
students or any other student who feels like 
coming to me. Why don’t you ask me what 
the sehool is doing for the students?” The 
questioner is surprised at that statement be- 
eause he did not expect it. So far as I can 
recall, no one ever asked me what good I 
thought I was doing my students. 

Surveys of higher institutions have been 
made, but, so far as I know, they have dealt 
mainly with questions of administration and 
departmental relations. If a survey of the 
needs of young people of college age has ever 
been made, it has not been my pleasure to see 
it. There is a full-sized job for some one who 
can get far enough away from his prejudices 
to get a true outlook on real life, and who can 
help to erystallize American civilization and en- 
courage the production of an American litera- 
ture made out of American life and not merely 
copied after the antiquities of Europe and Asia. 
The challenge to develop a national American 
consciousness out of the mosaic of foreign ele- 
ments entering into our social structure appeals 
to the youth more than memorizing the beauti- 
ful (or sordid) phrases of people remote in 
time and space. Perhaps we should spend more 
time in helping the youth and less in hunting 
for youth to help us. 

J. F. MesseNGER 
ScHooL or EpvucaTION, 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


THE FLOATING UNIVERSITY 


Our attention has been called to an article 
appearing in the issue of ScHOOL AND Society, 
for March 18, entitled, “Why the Floating Uni- 
versity is Coeducational,” over the signature of 
Mr. A. J. MeIntosh. 

The statements made are so at variance with 
information which we have received that we 
venture to state a few facts. 

Mr. John G. MaeViear, founder and for 
thirty-eight years head of the Montclair Acad- 
emy, Montelair, N. J., made a survey of the 
Floating University, at our request. He joined 
the cruise at Rome, on February 22, and was 
aboard the S. S. Ryndam until March 9. Dur- 
ing this time he interviewed nearly all the fae- 
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ulty, a large number of students and those in 
charge of the ship management. 

Because of his recognized position in the 
world of education we believe his ideas of co- 
education on a floating university are invaluable 
and that his report of the opinion of both fae- 
ulty and students is dependable. 

It is to be remembered that Mr. McIntosh 
is not an educator and naturally lacks familiar- 
ity with a coeducational discussion which has 
been thrashed out for many years. Apparently 
his judgment is based on the opinion of advo- 
cates of coedueation in home institutions which 
is quite a different problem from coeducation on 
the “University Afloat.” No one is capable of 
expressing an intelligent opinion except those 
who have experienced the difficulties incident to 
such a cruise. 

Mr. MacVicar reports that no member of the 
faculty expressed himself in favor of coeduca- 
tion. Each was emphatically of the opinion 
that on board a ship coeducation is a mistake. 
A majority of the students interviewed ex- 
pressed the same view. This, however, is not a 
reflection on the young women now on the 
cruise. Many of them are doing unusually fine 
work and taking full advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. 

It is Mr. MacVicar’s belief that ecoeducation is 
not practical under cruise conditions. First, be- 
cause it lessens the student contacts in foreign 
countries where coedueation is not understood, 
and second, that a heterogeneous group of per- 
sons of all ages and both sexes, including par- 
ents and tourists, lessens the educational effec- 
tiveness of such a university by forming a 
loosely knit student body. 

In the article the statement is made that “All 
except twelve (professors) wished to go with us 
next year.” The “us” referred to is an excur- 
sion organized by Mr. A. J. MeIntosh and has 
no connection with the present cruise of the 
University Afloat on the S. S. Ryndam which 
is now returning. 

It is hard to believe “that all but twelve” 
professors expressed such a wish, when they 
stated definitely to Mr. MacVicar that a leave 
of absence for a second year was impossible, 
and that in addition, they were not in favor of 
coeducation. A few of these professors will be 
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members of the faculty on our second cruise, 
provided further leave of absence can be 
secured. 

Mr. MeIntosh, on December 14, 1926, severed 
all relations with the University Travel Asso- 
ciation—under whose auspices the present 
cruise is conducted. Since that time his efforts 
have been directed to the promotion of a cruise 
similarly organized but larger in numbers. He 
has not hesitated to convey, in his advertise- 
ments, correspondence and the use of pictures 
taken by our official photographer, the impres- 
sion that his venture is the successor of the 
present one. It looks, therefore, very much as if 
his discussion of the subject of coeducation was 
simply propaganda to further his own interests 
and in the hope of increasing the number of 
passengers. 

We wish it understood that the Floating Uni- 
versity is a serious educational undertaking 
organized on a permanent basis, and has no 
connection with other tourist enterprises. 

Cuas. H. PHELpPs, JR., 
President 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 





QUOTATIONS 


SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW AS 
SEEN FROM NEW YORK 

In Kipling’s “McAndrew’s Hymn,” written 
more than thirty years ago, he puts in the 
Seotch idiom and accent of the captain of the 
ship a philosophy which suggests that of Me- 
Andrew, of Chicago, in the conduct of the 
schools: 


Interdependence, absolute, foreseen, ordained, de- 
creed 

To work ... at any tilt an’ every rate o’ speed 

Fra skylight-lift to furnace-bars, backed, bolted, 
braced and stayed 

An’ singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that 
they are made. 


Now a’together, hear them lift their lesson—theirs 
and mine 

*“Law, Order, Duty an’ Restraint, Obedience, Disci- 
pline.’’ 


And McAndrew, of Chicago, who has been a 
practical pedagogical mariner and who has 
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made the lesson of the teachers his own, may 
without fear of the verdict add that other line: 


An’ I ha’ done what I ha’ done—judge thon or 
well or ill. 


Those who have followed Dr. MeAndrew’s 
work in New York and Chicago know that the 
charge which has been made that he is guilty 
of un-American teaching is as groundless and 
absurd as if made against the Secretary of 
State. It will be remembered by some in New 
York that when he was here he was foremost 
in advocating a resolution in the Board of 
Superintendents requiring all teachers to take 
out citizenship papers and that he also worked 
with the president of the board in getting the 
loyalty pledge from all teachers. His series of 
patriotic articles which appeared in World’s 
Work, urging the saturation of public school 
service with the ideas written in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, and 
his sharing in the recognition of the contribu- 
tion of every national and racial group that has 
helped to make America what it is and promises 
to be, amply answer any such ridiculous de- 
tractions. 

He will not accept a year’s salary as a bribe, 
it is quite safe to say, nor is the Mayor likely 
to oust him before the Superintendent’s term 
expires next February; but if and when the 
Mayor does, he will by that very act recommend 
McAndrew for a still higher position in the 
field of his service. Mayor Thompson prob- 
ably could not do more for the cause of edu- 
cation in America at large. Superintendent 
McAndrew may build somewhere the “Perfect 
Ship,” as Kipling’s McAndrew dreamed, but it 
will be a sad day for the schools of Chicago if 
he is asked to “come awa.”—New York Times. 


When William McAndrew left the public 
school system of this city Chieago gained 4 
distinguished educational leader at this city’s 
expense. When better teachers are hired, New 
York will find them—if it is lucky. Now the 
cheerful insanity of Chicago polities brings 
that city to the brink of losing Dr. MeAndrew’s 
services. Part of Mayor Thompson’s desperate 
campaign to save Chicago from annexation by 
the British Empire consisted in aceusing Dr. 
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McAndrew as the spy of King George. Hence 
the drive to oust him. 

There is no need to defend Dr. McAndrew 
from such idiotie charges. Probably his Amer- 
icanism, constant and pervasive, is the most out- 
standing of his characteristics. We would only 
rise to remark that if Chicago does lose this wise 
teacher and staunch American New York City 
would be fortunate, indeed, to recapture him, 
and the debt of New Yorkers to Mayor Thomp- 
son would be considerable.—New York Tribune. 





REPORTS 


COMMITTEES OF THE WORLD FEDER- 
ATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


PRESIDENT THOMAS has appointed the follow- 
ing committees and they are at work preparing 
reports to be submitted at Toronto: 


Education for Peace: The formation of a general 
world committee on education for peace to function 
in connection with the several educational groups 
in the different nations and to cooperate with many 
already established organizations for peace in all 
parts of the world. 

Teaching of History: A committee to investigate 
the present teaching of history the world over, re- 
porting also on text-books used, their virtues and 
their delinquencies from the standpoint of inter- 
national amity, and stressing the need that history, 
whether elementary or advanced, should be just and 
true so far as it goes. Above all, history should not 
be perverted in the supposed interest of national 
‘‘honor’’ or partisanship. In this connection 
should be considered the teaching of intelligent 
patriotism with an attempt to define its true nature, 
expressing its values, its limitations and its per- 
versions, 

Special Arrangements for Training Youth in 
World Amity: International athletic sports, inter- 
national civies, school correspondence, oratorical 
and essay contests and exchange of scholars. This 
committee is to consider special plans for prompting 
mutual international understanding on the part of 
students of various ages, including the possibilities 
of better relations through the international use of 
athletic sports, especially those games which in- 
volve cooperative action of ‘‘team play’’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘individual competition,’’ also 
plans for (1) international correspondence of school 
children, (2) international civics, (3) essay and 
oratorical contests and (4) exchange of scholars. 
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Military Preparedness (corresponding to point V 
of Hermun-Jorcan Plan): A committee to consider 
‘*preparedness’’ in regard to its educational, eco- 
nomic and social aspects. Even admitting that a 
large and well-equipped military force (land, water 
and air) will make for victory in case of an attack 
by jealous neighbors or other ‘‘ imaginary enemies,’’ 
to what extent does it invite war? Such committee 
should furthermore consider without prejudice the 
question of military training in school and college, 
its possible advantages to the individual and the 
nation, with the alleged accompanying drawbacks 
and dangers. This group should also deliberate on 
standing incentives to war, and the possibility of 
their abatement through legislation, the influence 
of public opinion or otherwise. 

Study of Methods and Instruments Used to Settle 
International Disputes Without Resorting to War: 
This committee is to study The Hague Court of 
Arbitration, also the present Court of International 
Justice and the relation of these to judicial activi- 
ties and to world education. Research should in- 
volve a scrutiny of the League of Nations and the 
problems concerned in acceptance or adhesion to 
that organization with special reference to its bear- 
ing on international education. 

Universities: That the federation utilize and ad- 
vance inquiry into universities—their history, con- 
temporary developments, possibilities—and to in- 
vestigate the question of the establishment of a 
world university. 

Fields of Knowledge: That the federation in- 
quire into the interrelations and increasing unifica- 
tions of the various fields of knowledge and re- 
search towards a fuller and clearer coordination of 
subjects of instruction accordingly with endeavor 
to bring about a greater unification of scientific 
terminology. 

Bibliography: That the federation encourage the 
establishment of a universal library office and in- 
quire into methods of bibliography and their pos- 
sible advances. This office may ultimately be con- 
nected with the world or international university. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
A MACHINE FOR AUTOMATIC TEACH- 
ING OF DRILL MATERIAL 


IN a previous number of this journal’ the 
writer described a “simple apparatus which 


1ScHooL AND Soctety, Vol. 23, No. 586, March 
20, 1926. 
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gives and scores tests—and teaches.” In this 
article it was emphasized that labor-saving de- 
vices in education should be entirely possible, 
and should instead of mechanizing education 
leave the teacher free of much burdensome 
routine so that she could do more real teach- 
ing. In accordance with this general concept 
the writer has for some time been working (as 
mentioned in the paper already referred to) 
upon “a drill apparatus which will omit a 
question from further presentation as soon as 
the subject has obtained the correct answer 
twice in succession.” As was indicated in this 
previous paper, such a device should prevent 
excessive overlearning and bring about a con- 
centration of effort on each problem in propor- 
tion to its difficulty; and it was pointed out that 
such a device should adjust in these matters 
with a nicety which no teacher could well equal. 
The present paper describes this drill machine. 


How THE APPARATUS APPEARS TO THE LEARNER 


Chart I is an outline sketch of the way the 
apparatus appears to the subject. 
































CHart I 


Through the window (W) in the casing there 
appears a question of the selective answer type, 
such as: 


To help the poor debtors of England; James 
Oglethorpe founded the colony of (a) Connecticut 
(b) Delaware (c) Maryland (d) Georgia. 


This question is typed on a_ typewriter-size 
sheet of paper, which is clipped onto a drum 
within the casing (c). To the right of the 
device are four keys (k). If the subject con- 
siders answer “a” right, he presses the first 
key; if he thinks answer “b” is right, he 
presses the second key—and so on. When he 
presses the right key the drum revolves and turns 
up a new question; the question is kept before 
the subject, however (the drum does not move), 
until the right answer is found. The subject 
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thus continues reacting, the apparatus present- 
ing the questions in order (the drum continuing 
to revolve), and goes through the series the 
second, third or further number of times. How- 
ever, after the series has been gone through 
twice the apparatus revolves past those ques- 
tions which on both first and second trials were 
answered at once—without the pressing of a 
wrong key. And as each item is learned to the 
point where two successive right answers are 
made it is thus thrown out. Finally, after every 
item has been mastered to this point, the ap- 
paratus automatically stops and releases a 
small coupon, indicative of the fact that that 
exercise has been mastered.” 

The apparatus thus keeps the subject at each 
question until he masters it, and when the 
mastery is achieved, takes the subject’s time 
with that item no more. And as the learning 
progresses the subject’s attention is concen- 
trated more and more on those items which 
are most difficult for him. There is just 
such repetition and centering of attention as 
most efficient teaching calls for. Then, once the 
learning is completed, the subject is automatic- 
ally notified of this delightful fact—and the 
lesson is automatically ended. 


How IT wWorKs 


Now as to the “inside workings” of the device. 
Chart IT shows a view of the right-hand end of 
the apparatus (as shown in Chart I) with the 
housing removed. The drum is just big enough 
to carry thirty questions (thirty two-line type- 
written items). For each question there is a slid- 
ing eogged bar such as is shown side view above 
the chart at B’ and in position end on at B; 
each bar is carried by two guides or holders as 
shown at S and S’. As will be noted, this bar 
has the third set of cogs so eut that when the 
activating edge of a key strikes against one of 
them the bar will be pushed in or to the left, 


2As a matter of fact the apparatus is so ad- 
justed that the user can set as a standard either 
two, three or four successive right answers. The 
description is in terms of two successive right 
answers to make the statement more simple, and 
because this standard seems to be the most satis- 
factory. 
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Cuart II 


while the three other sets of cogs are so cut that 
the bar will be moved out or to the right. These 
bars are the device by which the test paper is 
“ceared” to the apparatus. After the questions 
are typed and put on the drum, bars having 
in the first position the “correct answer” set of 
cogs (cogs moving the bar in) are slipped into 
the guides corresponding to the questions for 
which answer “a” is correct ; bars with the “cor- 
reet answer” cogs in the second position are 
slipped into the holders for the questions having 
the second answer right—and so on. 

When a key is pressed the auxiliary arm (A) 
and key end at X strike against a cog on the 
bar directly above, and cooperate to move the 
bar one cog distance, either in (to the left) or 
out. At the same time a catch (C and C’), 
which is so adjusted to the cogs that it catches 
only upon a eog moving the bar inward, is 
lifted. The result is that if a wrong key is 
pressed the bar is moved outward, but the drum 
is not released to revolve, since the proper catch 
has not been released. When the correct key 
is pressed the bar is moved in, and the drum is 
released so that it can revolve.’ The revolution 


’The drum on the working model now being 
used by the writer is driven by a weight on a cord 
wound round the shaft at ‘‘drive’’ on Chart I. 
A cloek-work drive would probably be better. For 
those interested in the mechanical detail the fol- 
lowing further explanation regarding Plate II will 
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of the drum proceeds until a catch engages with 
a cog moving a bar inward, on a succeeding bar. 
When, however, a bar is thrown clean to the 
left as far as it will go, the cogs on that bar are 
thrown to a point where the catches will no 
longer operate on this bar. The result is that 
the drum will revolve past this question. And 
as the subject progresses in mastery of the 
material he thus throws more and more bars to 
the left, out of the way of the catch mechanism, 
until finally with elimination of the last and 
most difficult question the drum is “cleared” 
and its rotation finally stopped.* 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEVICE 

Now, briefly, as to the larger significance of 
the device. It should be noticed, first of all, 
that the apparatus is so built as to function, 
even more than the device described in the 
previous paper, in accordance with what is now 
known concerning the learning process. As 
with the first device, the “law of recency” 
operates to establish the correct answer in the 
mind of the learner, since always the last answer 
chosen is the right answer. The correct re- 
sponse must almost inevitably be the most fre- 
quent, since the correct response is the only 
response by which the learner can go on to 
the next question, and since whenever a wrong 
response is made it must be compensated for by 
a further correct reaction. The “law of ex- 





be of interest. When a key (K) is pressed the 
auxiliary arm (A and A’) is earried up by the 
trip catch (T) and starts the bar (B and B’) 
against which it operates, moving it about one half 
a cog in distance. The catch is now released (in 
the middle of the total upward movement of the 
key arm) by coming against the spring at (M). 
The edge of the key arm (X and X’) then comes 
up and completes the pushing over of the sliding 
bar one full cog distance. Almost at the end of 
the up movement of the key arm the release finger 
(R) kicks up the release lever (L) thus throwing 
the catch (C) down so that the drum can revolve. 

4The locking mechanism consists essentially of 
a eatch which is thrown up against the drum by 
the withdrawal of the last bar—and which at the 
same time kicks out a coupon or ticket as evi- 
dence that the task is done. This mechanism is 
supplementary to the major features of the device, 
and is not shown in the charts. 




























































ercise” is thus automatically made to function to 
establish the right response. Since the learner 
can progress only by making the right reaction, 
is penalized every time he makes a wrong an- 
swer by being required to answer the question 
one more time and is rewarded for two con- 
secutive right responses by the elimination of 
that question, the “law of effect” is constantly 
operating, to further the learning. Finally, cer- 
tain fundamental requirements of efficiency in 
learning are met. The learner is instantly in- 
formed as to the correctness of each response 
he makes (does not have to wait until his paper 
is corrected by the teacher). His progress is 
made evident to him by the progressive elimina- 
tion of items. And—most important of all— 
there is that individual and exact adjustment 
to difficulty mentioned at the beginning of the 
paper, by which wasteful overlearning is 
avoided and each item returned to until the 
learner has mastered it. 

The apparatus as described above has certain 
questionable features, which are now being in- 
vestigated.5 But the merits or faults of this 
particular device are to the writer a somewhat 
secondary consideration. The important feature 
of the work here reported is the exemplifica- 
tion of the fact that machines can be built which 


5 The first question is as to whether the selective 
answer type of material, involving repeated pre- 
sentation of wrong as well as right answers, is 
satisfactory material for instructional purposes. 
Theoretically it unfortunately possible 
that wrong associations may be developed as well 
as the correct ‘‘bond’’—though it might be argued 
that learning might involve not only the establish- 
ment of the right response but the avoidance of 
common wrong responses. The needful thing here 
is experimentally to compare learning ‘‘by ma- 
chine’’ with learning by more usual methods; a 
graduate student is now making this comparison. 
If presentation of wrong answers is found un- 
fortunate, then in arithmetic at least a different 
‘*hook-up’’ is possible—as will be mentioned 
shortly. The second question is as to whether re- 


appears 


actions of the key-pressing type are so different 
from the reactions to be made in use of the mate- 
rials being learned as to present a serious problem 
of transfer. This question also is being investigated. 
Briefly, it may be said that in much school learn- 
ing there is some analogous problem of transfer; 
the objection is not believed serious. 
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meet, automatically, certain very important re- 
quirements of efficient teaching. This appa- 
ratus is a further evidence that labor-saving 
devices in education should be a possibility of 
the near future. Various devices should be 
possible. The major purpose of this paper is 
to stimulate further work along these lines. As 
was emphasized in the previous paper, such 
devices should not operate to mechanize edu- 
cation in any unfortunate way (though educa- 
tional sentimentalists may bring this charge), 
Rather they should free the teacher from much 
of the present-day drudgery of paper-grading, 
drill and information-fixing’—should free her 
for real teaching of the inspirational and 
thought-stimulating type. 


SuMMARY 

(1) The paper reports an effort to develop 
an apparatus for teaching drill material which 
(a) should keep each question or problem 
before the learner until he finds the correct 
answer, (b) should inform him at once regard- 
ing the correctness of each response he makes, 
(c) should continue to put the subject through 
the series of questions until the entire lesson 
has been learned, but (d) should eliminate each 
question from consideration as the correct an- 
swer for it has been mastered. 

(2) Such an apparatus is described, (a) as it 
appears to the learner and (b) as to “inner 
workings.” 

(3) It is reiterated that labor-saving devices 
should be possible in education. Such devices 
might well handle certain types of routine work 
even better than the teacher. They should save 
the teacher’s time and energy from such routine, 
so that she may do more real teaching of the 
ideal-developing and thought-stimulating type. 

S. L. Pressey 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


6 Thus the writer has in mind first rough plans 
for a machine for drill in arithmetic, having the 
usual adding machine key-board, and having the 
problems either on a roll of paper perforated some- 
what after the fashion of a player piano roll or on 
perforated cards of the tabulating-machine type. 

7 And may very likely do this work (as has been 
suggested in the description of the apparatus with 
which this paper deals) in many respects better 
than the teacher could do it. 
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